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poor rubbish we are content with to-day. One such bit as any of 
these would be a glory to a house ; but what can we say of the 
multiplied daubs on our own walls at home ? 

The sacristan locked up the old carved drawers, and we again 
wandered about the monastery. 

I have said that the doors and windows of San Lorenzo were 
quite small — disproportionately so to the general size of the gal- 
leries and halls. I hardly observed a small, black, wooden door, 
which was, as usual, sewed thick with big-headed nails, till a 
young man, whom our guide had summoned, opened it and signed 
for us to enter. 

There are three libraries in the monastery of San Lorenzo, and 
when we had filed through the low and narrow entrance we found 
ourselves in one of them. It is a very long room with an arched 
ceiling, and in the spaces above the bookcases the walls are 
painted in bright-coloured frescoes, which give them the same cu- 
riously new look which I had observed in the frescoes elsewhere. 
The pictures are of old historical and allegorical subjects, but, 
though they are very gay with blue, red, and yellow, I noticed 
that here and there the paint had peeled off, or a stain discoloured 
the bright tints. 

Those of us who have seen it will recollect the splendid library 
of the Ducal Palace in Venice, which is one of the most impressive 
apartments in the world, with its gorgeous paintings and its great 
dimensions. This library of the Escurial lacks somewhat in sump- 
tuous splendour, yet it is by no means unfit to take rank, even if it 
be less elegant, with the great library of the Doges. The books 
in Venice may be as richly bound as here, but in the bright light 
of a Spanish summer day, as they stood with their tops and their 
front edges, not their backs as is universal elsewhere, turned to- 
wards us, the heavy gold of the thick paper, and the yellow edges 
of the old parchment or leather covers, as we looked down upon 
them in their low cases, appeared sumptuous in the highest degree. 
Fine manuscripts are more conspicuously shown in Spain than 
are usually seen in other countries. All up and down the centre 
of this library are Arabic geographies, painted missals, and the 
Koran, besides multitudes of other manuscript volumes, treasures 
of literature as yet but little known, ornamented with margins of 
flowers and vines, and with the text written in luxurious finish in 
reds and blues as fine as if they had been done to-day. 

Philip's own missal is shown here, and as we looked at his 
portrait, which is one of a few hung in the library, and felt the 
coldness of the harsh, granite walls of his monastery, it seemed 
as if it must have been for show, and not from any real love of 
Art, that the king preferred to handle anything so pure and lovely 
as this missal of his, which Perugino might have painted, or, for 
that matter, a sweet-souled woman, the book was so delicate. 

In one of the picture-galleries, of which there are several, where 
are chiefly gathered paintings by Ribera, I found the finest Tin- 
toretto I remember to have seen. The canvas is long, and hangs 



opposite the windows, in a fine, clear light, and the composition 
is nearly as large as Paul Veronese's ' Marriage of Cana ' in the 
Louvre. ' Christ washing the Feet of his Disciples ' is the subject ; 
and never shall I forget the grace in the grouping of the disciples, 
seated about a long table of a great hall, which looks out upon 
white-marble buildings and upon a canal. It is not true in archir 
tecture historically, but in its clear grey tones, so silvery and so 
clear, one felt himself again under a Venetian sky, and in one of 
the halls of that city whose light is so simple and so delightful. 

The climate of Spain spares the pictures wonderfully well, but 
this has been preserved better than any other, and the rich tints of 
the men's dresses, of bronze colour, and russet and purple, and 
their noble and fine figures, have stamped the picture indelibly on 
our memory. 

There are a great many misshapen and disfigured persons in 
Spain, as in every other country ; and troubles in the eyes especially 
affect the Spanish people. When we had wandered about the old 
monastery till we were tired, and had crossed many of the little 
courts, in which were dripping stone fountains, and where box was 
growing, or where we merely found the stone pavement, our guide 
called a small boy to lead us out of the building. A queer little 
creature came stumbling along towards us. He was about ten 
years old, I think, and was very thin and pale. His face some- 
what resembled that of a Chinese. One of his eyes opened only 
a little way, and was set very obliquely in his head. The other 
eye was entirely closed, and had shrunk so much that it appeared 
very doubtful if the ball had ever been properly formed in its 
socket. But the child was nimble and cheerful, and my com- 
panion, a prudent French maid, immediately proceeded to save 
her own strength by loading up our little cicerone with a big ham- 
per of provisions we had brought with us for our dinner. . The 
child conducted us the length of a long rising passage up. under 
an archway, and at length we found ourselves again in the town. 
The basket of provisions was safe, but I had greatly feared for its 
contents, for the little bony arms of the child had held it pressed 
first against one side of him and then the other, while at each 
change I expected the contents of the hamper to be discharged 
upon the pavement. 

The family of the king, at the time of our visit, occupied the 
royal apartments, so that we did not visit this section of the build- 
ing. On another occasion, when his Majesty came out in the same 
train with ourselves to the " Escurial," alighting from his own espe- 
cial car, which resembled our American palace-cars, only that it was 
smaller, we saw the king trip along briskly and enter the gate of 
the long private avenue that leads through the gardens of the 
monastery up to San Lorenzo. His coach was waiting for him, 
but he and one of the ladies of the court preferred to walk ; and 
in my last view of San Lorenzo, Don Alfonso, the king, was slowly 
pacing along under the trees of his avenue, towards his home in 
the gloomy monastery. 

Susan N. Carter. 
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ERHAPS there is no room in a house furnished 
on ordinary principles that so little expresses the 
purposes for which it is intended as the dining- 
room. It is too apt to be, what it is sometimes 
called, "the eating-room," and nothing more — 
its most prominent feature the unfortunate table, 
of telescopic propensities, so unmercifully con- 
demned by Mr. Eastlake. A look of coldness and bareness seems 
inseparable from many dining-rooms, when this is the very room 
that should be pervaded by a warm glow of hospitality. 

A needlessly profuse table is the usual expression of this virtue ; 
but a few well-prepared dishes set forth amid cheery and tasteful 
surroundings are far more attractive than the boar's head and 
whole-sheep style of our far-away ancestors. An old book on 
furnishing actually puts forth the doctrine that the dining-room 
should contain nothing calculated to divert the attention of the 



guest from the hospitable board of his entertainer — an article of 
belief that would seem to have found many modern disciples. 
The common practice of furnishing dining-rooms in green has 
much to do with their cold appearance, for green is eminently a 
cold colour ; and the absence of any play of flame from, the aper- 
tures in the wall that usually serve for heating purposes, gives a 
hard, set look to the stiff belongings. 

Very charming pictures have been given of some real but ex- 
ceptional dining-rooms — dining-rooms from grand English castles; 
or the mansions of American princes — that are of no practical use 
whatever to the householder of limited means, but with tastes that 
revolt at the desolate-looking dining-rooms of his neighbours. 
Many words, too, have been written on the subject of furnishing, 
which seem rather to tell the inquirer what not to do than to yield 
any satisfactory information ; for representations of quaint and 
often utterly unattainable pieces of furniture, with a graceful knack 
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of legend beneath, and much eloquent " meandering " from the 
main point, do not solve the difficulties of the young couple with 
an empty house and a purse a long way off from full. 

To such the reminder had better be given that the parlour is 
not the most important room in the house ; but that the dining- 
room, which is sure of being used by themselves three times a day, 
and often by their friends as well, is quite as worthy of being con- 
sidered in the general expenditure. It should not only be cheer- 
ful-looking but handsome ; and the most important article of fur- 
niture in it, and the one best calculated to strike the eye, is the 
sideboard — not only because of its own intrinsic merits, but because 
of its displaying so many beautiful and ornamental things to the 
best possible advantage. Silver, china, glassware, sparkle and 
glow from its capacious shelves; gaining new beauty from the 
rich background of walnut or oak, and turning the rays of sun- 
light or fire-light into all the colours of the prism. 

It is not pleasant, however, to see a dining-room all sideboard ; 
and some rooms are too small for any sideboard at all. A mo- 
derate-sized table and some corner-shelves will then answer the 
purpose better. 

The sideboard can be made to cost almost any amount of 
money — being a large piece of furniture in its smallest develop- 
ment, and capable of most elaborate ornamentation. The buffet 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was quite a different 
affair from the modern article of that name — being much smaller 
in its infancy, and used only as a receptacle for costly cups and 
vases, and pieces of goldsmith's work. This chest — for it was 
scarcely more — was quite destitute of ornament ; but, as splendour 
became by degrees the order of the day, the buffet was richly 
carved, and adorned with quaint devices of iron- work in the locks 
and hinges." It grew in size, too ; and, finally, it had a back and a 
dais, and soon became a stately sideboard. Another form of the 
buffet was an elaborate sort of tray for the setting forth of viands 
at great entertainments; and to "offer a buffet " was a presenta- 
tion of refreshments with a grand display of plate and other valu- 
ables, to a sovereign, or other great personage, upon his entrance 
into a city. 

For some time past, until quite recently, the sideboard most 
affected was of veneering and varnish, with glued-on ornaments 
of dead game, popularly supposed to be particularly appropriate 
to the dining-room, and furnished with a marble slab for the con- 
venient breakage of fragile glass and china. " Bent and curved 
into every form but that which would secure sound construction 
and harmonious lines, the modern sideboard is one of the most 
melancholy instances of wasted energy which the upholsterer's 
ingenuity can supply." The sideboard of fifty or a hundred years 
ago, now rarely seen, with its richly-hued old mahogany, and 
deep, narrow side-drawers that seemed to reach back into the 
farthest recesses, and diffused an aroma, when opened, of foreign 
wines and sweetmeats, was more attractive even in its plainness, 
and often positive ugliness, because of its better fitness to the use 
for which it was intended. 

Within a few years a much improved sideboard has come into 
vogue — one style being a modified Eastlake buffet of moderate 
dimensions, and made of solid walnut, with no veneering or glue. 
The metal hinges and drawer-rings are a delight to the eye, while 
the preposterous marble slab is replaced by richly-coloured oiled 
wood. A sideboard like this, the platform covered with some kind 
of Oriental stuff, or applique-work, heavily fringed at each end, and 
the shelves above with crimson or maroon leather, would make a 
beautiful piece of dining-room furniture, and display china and 
silver to great advantage. 

The dining-room is the proper sphere for those uncomfortable- 
looking plates that are strung up on the parlour-walls like so many 
culprits to be hanged by the neck until they are dead, and the 
stray cups and saucers, very pretty, to be sure, and often valuable, 
but which do not seem at all at home as parlour ornaments, while 
the dining-room sideboard really needs them. 

People with moderate purses, who enjoy rare things, and by a 
sort of happy intuition know them when they see them, if quite 
free from any prejudice against second-hand furniture, can some- 
times pick up treasures that are also bargains. It is not so easy to 
do this now that every one's eyes are opened to the advantages of 
having had great-grandfathers, and the terms " unique " and " high 
art " have become household words ; when the little, second-hand 



furniture-dealer's humble shop in a crowded, down-town street, 
where one could always be sure of finding a bargain, has blossomed 
out into the Broadway bazaar, filled with " antiques " and super- 
cilious clerks — with fabulous prices for the simplest articles, and a 
general air of being quite" too good for human nature's daily food." 
But, as the old copy-books say, patience and perseverance accom- 
plish all things ; and a great many things in the way of furniture 
seem to come to those who wait for them. 

It is just this waiting, and being willing to do without until one 
can get a satisfactory thing, that accomplishes such apparent won- 
ders with moderate means; and, to accomplish a handsome side- 
board, it is well worth while to put up with the plainest and cheapest 
of dining-tables, as this is to be covered up in its best estate — and 
to ignore the carpet altogether in favour of a stained and varnished 
floor, with a square of drugget, or Oriental work of coarse pattern, 
which may be quickly done with very pretty effect on burlaps in 
the centre. This home-made floor-covering will look quite like an 
old-style Turkey carpet if worked in arabesques of light blue and 
scarlet with a judicious mixture of black and white, and fringed 
on two sides with either of the bright colours, scarlet being, per- 
haps, the more desirable. It is a very convenient fashion to do 
without carpets ; for they are perfect locusts to a limited purse, 
and nowhere can they be better dispensed with than in the dining- 
room. 

But returning to the buffet or sideboard : it would be an excel- 
lent plan, if this article cannot be bought at once — eighty-five 
dollars or so being no inconsiderable sum to invest in one article 
of furniture — to institute a sort of savings-fund for this purpose ; 
to put the stray dollars saved, perhaps, from concert-tickets, or 
needless desserts, into this receptacle ; and watch the slow but 
certain growth — until, some day, when it has passed the forties, 
an exceptional bargain may come to the delighted housekeeper, 
and her sideboard is a fact accomplished. How tenderly she 
dusts and polishes every china idol before placing it on its leather- 
covered shrine ! and how often she opens and closes the easily- 
working drawers, and locks and unlocks just for the pleasure of 
toying with the perfect mechanism ! 

If her stock of china ornamentation is limited, she may be glad 
to press some common Chinese preserve-jars into the service. 
Those receptacles for preserved ginger, that are decidedly squatty 
in shape, and pale blue in colouring, can be made quite effective 
by any one of an artistic turn by painting in bright colours a 
Chinese figure or flowers over the blue. The smaller jars are 
preferable for this purpose ; and when nicely done, and placed on 
a small lacquered tray, the effect is decidedly Oriental. Those 
who cannot paint will find that the crape-paper pictures produce 
a very similar result. 

One of the handsomest wall-coverings for a dining-room is a 
dado of rich maroon with gilt figures, and a gilt and maroon cor- 
nice ; above this a very pale tint of olive-green, also finished with 
the dado cornice of maroon and gold. Pictures of fruit and flowers 
are very suitable for a dining-room ; but representations of dead 
game are not very agreeable subjects. Neither does one enjoy 
being stared out of countenance, while eating, by one's ancestors, 
or those of other people ; although the dining-room is generally 
thought to be the proper background for family portraits. A 
judicious sprinkling of them in the library or hall is in better 
taste ; but let them be anywhere but in the dining-room or par- 
lour. We write this with a shuddering recollection of a woodeny- 
looking man, with a long, obstinate upper lip, who frowned severely 
upon all our meals for a period of three months that was spent in 
some one else's house. 

Leather chairs with gilt, monograms on the back are not always 
comfortable ; and comfort is the first requisite in a dining-room. 
High-backed chairs, with a look of protection and support about 
them, are particularly appropriate here ; and coverings of maroon 
leather will harmonise best with the other furnishings of our 
imaginary apartment. Those who are fortunate enough to own a 
set of the broad, old-fashioned, upright chairs of a century ago, 
can utilise them here to great advantage by having them leather- 
covered and finished with gilt nails and fringe, or the nails alone. 
These chairs, too, are more easily " picked up " than any other 
article of ancient furniture, and they will be found very effective in 
the hall also. A large arm-chair on each side of the fireplace, 
deep-seated and substantial-looking, is highly suggestive of com- 
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fort and the morning papers ; and a hassock before each, worked 
to match the floor-rug, deepens and intensifies this expression. 

The dining-room mantel is by no means an insignificant feature ; 
and where one can indulge in the luxury of building, or is able to 
make the necessary alteration, a two or three storied arrangement 
of oak or walnut, according to the material of the other woodwork, 
is the handsomest and most appropriate. The upper shelves may 
hold pitchers and vases, one or two small pictures or plates, or 
both ; the lower one should enshrine either one's own, or some one 
else's, great-grandmother's candlesticks. 

Some of the old Flemish confessionals, with their exquisite wood- 
carvings, would make beautiful chimney-pieces ; and a story is 
told of a certain unique mantel-board over the water that was ac- 
quired in quite a remarkable way. The owner happened upon a 
country church that was being " restored," which meant turning 
out a series of fine, solid oak-panelled pews to put in the stained- 
deal " sittings " of modern Gothic. The discarded panelling was 
sold for a small consideration ; and a piece six feet wide and seven 
or eight feet high, framed with deeply-cut mouldings in the style 
of the last century, was secured by the appreciative householder 
and converted into a chimney-board for his drawing-room. A 
cornice was added at the top, forming a shelf, and an oblong panel 
of looking-glass was let into the centre. Two or three brackets at 
each side held ornaments of various kinds, and the whole thing 
gave an expression to the room that no article of furniture could 
have done. 

But no one on tasteful furnishings bent, yet with a frugal mind, 
could hope to light upon any such gem on the American side of 
the Atlantic — our old-time churches being simply white wooden 
abominations in the Greek-temple style, and the altar-piece a 
blackboard, or at least a board painted black, setting forth the 
Ten Commandments — and there would be no competition for the 
severely plain, uncomfortable pews, unless with views to firewood. 

At the sides of the fireplace there should be tiles painted on a 
pale-pink or green ground. An artist could do this herself; and 
the illustrations of mediaeval tables and dining customs would fur- 
nish appropriate subjects. If tiles are impossible, small wooden 
panels, painted a dead white and ornamented with transferred 
French pictures, the whole highly varnished and set in narrow 
maroon frames, will produce the desired effect. A legend across 
the front, in old English lettering, is very pretty for a dining-room 
mantel ; the groundwork the same colour as that of the tiles or 
panels, and the letters either in black and gold or maroon and ver- 
milion. " Give us this day our daily bread " and " Well befall 
hearth and hall " are favourite inscriptions. 

If such a chimney-piece as we have described is quite out of the 
question, the ordinary marble mantel-shelf will be much improved 
by a covering of maroon leather finished with fringe. 

The heathen emblem of the rose as a symbol of secrecy is a 
very pretty device for the dining-room ; and the flower in gilt on a 
black or maroon ground, supplemented, perhaps, by the legend, 
" Silence is golden," would form a quaint heading to the fireplace, 
and bring up the Arab idea of the reticence to be observed in re- 
gard to those with whom one has taken salt. 

When an open fire cannot possibly be- had, and the fireplace is 
only a mockery, a screen of living ivy placed before it is the next 
best thing to glowing coals. The beautifully polished leaves, when 
they are kept free from dust, are highly ornamental ; and there is 
always a certain degree of cheerfulness about anything that is 
actually living and growing. A stand of fragrant hyacinths also 
adds much to the attractiveness of the room ; and the well-known 
Madeira-vine, with its delicately-tinted green and its odorous 
blossoms, makes a summery nook in some corner, or flings itself 
with graceful abandon over door-post and window-frame. 

There is no reason why the dining-room should not be made as 
attractive as any room in the house, though custom seems to have 
decreed that it shall offer no inducements for tarrying longer than 
is absolutely necessary. This absurd conventionality is carried out 
in the English description : " We sit down to dine upon an oaken 
chair before an oaken table, with a Turkey carpet under our feet, 
and a red flock-paper staring us in the face. After dinner the la- 
dies ascend into a green-and-gold papered drawing-room to per- 
form on a walnut-wood piano, having first seated themselves on 
walnut-wood music-stools, while their friends are reclining on a 
walnut-wood sofa, protected from the heat of the fire by a walnut- 



wood screen. A few years ago all these last-mentioned articles of 
household furniture were made of rosewood. In the early part of 
this century it was de rigueur that they should be mahogany ; 
and so the fashion of taste goes on changing from age to age, and 
I firmly believe that if the West End upholsterers took it into 
their heads that staircases should be hung with moire antique, and 
that the drawing-room fender ought in summer-time to be planted 
with mignonette, there are people who would repose implicit con- 
fidence in such advice." 

" What is your idea of a satisfactory dining-room ? " we asked 
of a somewhat poetically-inclined personage. " Sunshine, sun- 
shine, suns/tine," was the emphatic rejoinder. We should cer- 
tainly add "fireshine" to this somewhat meagre receipt; for an 
open fire is as delightful in the dining-room as it is everywhere 
else. Being urged to further developments, our poetic friend 
finally evolved out of her inner consciousness, " Flowers — and 
a screen," which, if rather unsubstantial in themselves, were not 
at all to be despised in the way of accessories. A handful of 
wild-flowers and grasses, common field daisies, anything almost 
that blooms or grows, will lend a charm to the plainest table ; and 
the capabilities of a screen are quite inexhaustible. It forms both 
a protection from the draught of a window and a picturesque 
background to the mistress of the house, whom we will suppose 
to be young and fair, seated in bright relief against a maroon- 
coloured groundwork, or whatever hue harmonises best with the 
other furnishings and her own attire. To make a picture is al- 
ways a great point gained in dress or furniture. 

In regard to the sunshine, while a look of brightness and cheer- 
fulness is especially desirable in a dining-room, care should be 
taken to avoid a glare of light. When this is not done, a guest is 
frequently annoyed by having the sun's rays directly in his eyes 
and on his plate, which, although seemingly a small matter, is ex- 
tremely bewildering and a source of great annoyance. It is even 
better to shut the sunshine out altogether than to allow it to ob- 
trude where it is not wanted ; but with ordinarily good manage- 
ment there is no necessity for doing either. 

Dining-rooms are usually lighted by one large window ; and in 
a city locality the prospect from this window can frequently be dis- 
pensed with to great advantage. Stained glass is a valuable ad- 
junct for this purpose ; but it is not to be lightly used in all the 
colours of the rainbow, as this is sure to produce a disagreeable 
kaleidoscopic effect. It also prevents the transmission of light ; 
and specimens of ancient stained glass, which always seems richer 
than the modern, are found to contain a great deal of white or 
neutral tint, with the high colours more sparingly used. Panes of 
white ground-glass alternating with panes of crimson make a very 
pretty window, casting a lovely and becoming glow, as if the room 

" Burst flower-like into rosy bloom.'* 

Various devices may be substituted for stained glass ; and a 
beautiful window created, if not out of nothing, at least out of 
what may be called a very near approach to it. Thin muslin, or 
lace with small figures in it, can be pasted over each pane to pro- 
duce the effect of ground-glass ; and ferns and autumn leaves 
may be beautifully arranged thereon in wreaths or bouquets. The 
pink-tinged sea-mosses, too, are lovely for this purpose ; and flow- 
ers, if successfully pressed — pansies, buttercups, and daisies, being 
the easiest, mingled with sprays or borders of the graceful climb- 
ing fern — can be used to great advantage. In short, very charm- 
ing windows, that are satisfactory even from an artistic point of 
view, may be accomplished without the aid of stained glass by al- 
most any one who chooses to take the trouble. 

A very pleasant " opening " for a dining-room is into a green- 
house or conservatory ; and one of the simplest kind and smallest 
dimensions gives a look of coolness in summer and greenness in 
winter that adds materially to its attractiveness. A single, ordinary 
window carried out only to the depth of a yard will be found quite 
effective in this connection : and a person who has a gift for rais- 
ing plants can always be sure of lovely floral decorations for her 
table, even in this confined space. 

Where there is an absence of any green drapery of this kind the 
question of curtains comes in ; and here if anywhere the curtains 
should be on rings, that they may be moved aside or drawn at 
pleasure. A plain pole cornice of wood to match the other fur- 
nishings, with rings that slip easily, will be found the most satis- 
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factory. It seems as if dining-room curtains could be made of 
almost anything, and yet look well, provided only that they har- 
monise in colouring with the other articles. Unbleached muslin 
trimmed with parallel bands of blue and red cotton has a macaw- 
like effect that is quite wonderful considering the material ; hori- 
zontal stripes of Turkey red and crash-towelling are very Oriental- 
looking ; our maroon-furnished room would be elegantly finished 
with curtains of horse-girths or netted twine, separated at intervals 
of half a yard or so by five-inch bands of maroon velveteen ; all 
the pretty Oriental stuffs that are to be had at such fabulously low 
rates seem to find their natural sphere as dining-room draperies : 
while curtains of crewel-work, applique on Turkish towelling, cre- 
tonne-work, almost everything that can be invented or made, ap- 
pear to be just the thing in the dining-room. Anything but lace 
draperies on one hand, or material that is too rich and heavy on 
the other. 

Among various pretty devices in the way of dining-room orna- 
mentation a judicious use of Japanese fans is not to be overlooked. 
Few people who have not seen them used as wall-decorations can 
realise their quaint effectiveness. The idea is said to have origi- 
nated with an artist, and is now becoming quite common. The 
striking colours and daring combinations of these odd creations of 
paper and paint light up a corner into a perfect flower-garden of 
bloom, ; and a score or so of them arranged in a double line, one 
lapping over the other, form a brilliant " bit of colour " worthy of 
a painter's approval. Who cares, in his delight at the effect, that 
all the known rules of Art are transgressed; and Nature utterly 



disregarded ; that purple morning-glories trail royally over a ceru- 
lean ground, while a gorgeously-shaded pink rooster seems to be 
baying at the moon, and a piece of rail-fence and aquatic plants 
of sober brown seem lost in wonder at their crimson surroundings 
of earth, air, and sky ? We will have our Japanese fans, never- 
theless, and shall find them equally ornamental on a small, old- 
fashioned mantel that has not much else on it. 

Little has been said of the table, as that is really a subject by 
itself ; but the article of furniture known by that name should al- 
ways be in proportion to the size of the dining-room, instead of 
monopolising nearly the whole floor, as is so often the case. It 
should be characterised, too, by a look of strength, which was 
eminently the attribute of the stone tables of the Middle Ages 
built securely into the stone floor. The old Egyptian dining-tables 
had a beautifully-carved pedestal — frequently that of a caryatid 
supporting the slab ; and the Roman tables were most extravagant 
articles, being made of costly woods and precious metals, with such 
a perfection of grain and workmanship that they were sometimes 
valued as high as fifty thousand dollars. 

Oak and mahogany are considered the most durable woods, and 
either of these is desirable for a dining-table ; but walnut is not 
to be despised, and even stained pine will answer the purpose 
where economy is an object, as the material of the table is the 
thing least noticed in a dining-room. What is placed on it is of 
far more importance, both in the way of appointments and of 
viands. 

Ella Rodman Church. 



CONTEMPORARY FRENCH ARTISTS. 



MEISSONIER AND CABANEL. 




T is sometimes useful as well' as interesting to 
recall the first steps in the life of those whom 
fame and fortune afterwards crowned, and es- 
pecially is this the case in the realm of Art where 
greatness is only to be won after severe trials and 
cruel struggles. The first name that comes be- 
neath my pen is a proof of the correctness of the 
foregoing assertion. 

If any living painter merits the name of the king of French 
Art, it is assuredly Meissonier. This most celebrated of living 
artists is now sixty-eight years of age. He was born at Lyons ; 
his parents were extremely poor, and at the outset of his career he 
was environed with all the difficulties and trials that beset the path 
of penniless genius. At the age of nineteen he came to Paris to 
study painting. He had already acquired the rudiments of his art 
in his native city, and to support himself during his studies he, 
in conjunction with Daubigny, entered into a contract to paint 
pictures for exportation, at the rate of one dollar (five francs) the 
square yard. It would be an interesting matter could one only 
discover some of these hastily-dashed-off productions, wherein the 
hand of the future master was doubtless even then discernible. 
During this period of probation he made the acquaintance of the 
great illustrator of the day, Tony Johannot, who was struck by 
the talent of the gifted youth, and obtained for him work from the 
publishers of illustrated books. The drawings executed in pen- 
and-ink, or in India-ink, by Meissonier at this stage of his career, 
are marvels of finish and of patient work. Mr. William Stewart, 
the great American Art-collector of Paris, possesses one of these 
marvellous drawings, which is, I think, in India-ink. It repre- 
sents a suit of damasked armour, executed for some now-forgot- 
ten work on the Middle Ages, and every tendril, curve, and ara- 
besque, of the very elaborate chasing is reproduced to perfection. 

At the age of twenty-five Meissonier entered, as pupil, the stu- 
dio of M. L6on Cogniet, whose talent seems to have had a certain 
affinity with his own, though far inferior in force and originality to 
that of the. future painter of ' Le Portrait du Sergent.' Cogniet's 
works, at the outset of his career, had given rise to the most bril- 



liant hopes, but the promise of his youth had never bet i realised, 
the anticipated genius having settled down into a serious and 
intelligent professor, whose works, though admirable in technique, 
showed no single spark of imagination, no gleam of the divine 
glory of immortal inspiration. Nor had he, at the epoch that 
Meissonier became his pupil, as yet painted the work which gave 
him his widest popularity and most enduring reputation, namely, 
the picture of ' Tintoretto painting the Portrait of his Dead Daugh- 
ter.' Probably this mediocre yet perfectly-trained talent gave to 
the genius of Meissonier the exact form of development that it 
required, or rather his method was perfectly congenial to it. At 
all events, the young artist made rapid progress, but he painted 
several pictures (among others that of ' The Little Halberdier ') be- 
fore he ventured upon sending one to the Salon. This decisive 
step was taken in 1836, when Meissonier was just twenty-five years 
old. The works he exhibited were his afterwards celebrated * Chess- 
Players ' and another less important painting called ' The Little 
Messenger.' The attention of the critics and the public was at 
once called to this newly-risen star in the firmament of Art. There- 
after all his trials and struggles were over. 

One of the greatest of French Art-critics, Theophile Gautier, 
speaks thus of the talent of Meissonier : " He possesses the seri- 
ous qualities of the true painter— drawing, colour, the fineness of 
touch, and the perfection of rendition. All things acquire a value 
beneath his brush, and become animated with that mysterious 
Art-life that belongs to a violoncello, a bottle, or a chair, as well 
as to the human countenance. How well he knows how to choose 
the desk, the ottoman, the sheet of music, the book, the table, the 
easel, or the box, according to the figure that he represents ! What 
harmony between the accessories and the personage, and what a 
penetrating impression of the scene or the epoch is obtained with- 
out effort ! Into a style where too often the artist is contented 
with precision and patience of execution, he has brought severity 
in drawing, strength of colour, and the profound truthfulness of a 
master. The only defects wherewith he can be reproached are 
found in his taking generally points of perspective that are too 
near, and in his not throwing a sufficiency of atmosphere around 



